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HUDSON RIVER STEAMBOATS. 





An account of the progress of steam navigation on 
the Hudson, since the days of Fulton, would occupy 
avolume. The materials, however, are not at hand 
from which to compile an article that would be at all 
complete or satisfactory on this subject; and though 
we shali strive to present, at some future time, a ful! 
account of its progress, we must confess our inability 
to do so at present. In fact, we know of no publish- 
ed history from which we would be enabled to glean 
a knowledge of these matters, and we regret that 
some one who is familiar with the subject, (and there 
are many,) does not step forward and supply this de- 
ficiency. Among these, Robert L. Stevens, of New 
York, is prominent, and it is to him that we are more 
indebted than to any other man, for perfecting navi- 
gation on the Hudson. His first step was the break- 
ing up of the monopoly that had so long existed; and 
afterwards, his experiments and the energy and un- 
tiring assiduity with which he prosecuted his plans of 
improvement, contributed in a great degree tow cds 
placing the steamers of the Hudson first among all 
others in the world. He, therefore, seems to be the 
man to whom we must look for the only complete his- 
tory of steam navigation on the Hudson, and we trust 
no long time will elapse before he favors the public 
with a detailed account. 








SOUTH AMERICA. 

The length of the steamboat South America is 266 
feet; breadth, 27 feet; depth of hold, 9 feet 6 inches; 
tonnage, 640 tons. 

The engine was built by James Cunningham, with 
an improved half stroke, an invention of his own, 
which has proved itself to be superior to any other 
mode of cutting off steam, and has, since its introduc- 
tion in the South America, been adopted by a number 
of boats plying on the Hudson, and Long Island 
Sound. Her cylinder is 54 inches in diameter; length 
of stroke, 11 feet; her main water wheel shafts are 
of wrought iron, and 15 inches in diameter, and were 
forged at the West Point foundry, at Cold Spring, 
N.Y. 

She has two improved boilers, also made by James 
Cunningham, which are models for economy and du- 
rability. The consumption of fuel is one ton of an- 
thracite coal per hour, which is burned by the use of a 
blast from blowers which are driven by small engines, 
entirely unconnected from the main engine. 

The hull was built by D. Burtis& Co. The whole 
eonstruction and fitting out was done under the imme- 
diate direction and supervision of Isaac Newton, Esa., 
of New York City, at the cost of $83,000. 

She has in her main cabin, below, 294 berths, 54 in 
the ladies saloon, which is 81 feet in length, on the 
main deck aft, and 46 in a splendid route of 20 state 
rooms, on the upper deck; this, together with the 
berths assigned the officers and crew, (amounting to 
44 in all,) affords sleeping accommodations for about 
450 persons. 





STEAMER SOUTH AMERICA. 








On the waters of the Hudson was first made that 
successful experiment which resulted so gloriously, 
and which placed Fulton high on the roll of fame; and 
here was launched the pioneer of that host of “‘float- 
ing palaces” that now enliven every navigable river 
in the land, and plough the waters of every sea that 
glitters beneath the circling sun; and it is on the Hud- 
son that we shall yet see attained that perfection 
which will baffle all improvement, combining speed, 
safety, comfort and elegance. To those acquainted 
with those elegant fabrics that ply daily between this | 
city and the great emporium of the western world, it 
may seem thatthe point beyond which it is not possi- 
ble to go, has already been attained. But we doubt 
not that a few years, perhaps even another year may 
witness some great improvement; although, for our 
own part, we cannot desire better boats, more oblig- 
ing commanders, or a quicker passage than is now af. 
forded; nor can we well imagine any easicr or swifter 
species of locomotion, unless it be of that character 
related in the veritable “Arabian Nights’ Entertain. 
ments.” 


“We purpose briefly to notice, in a series of short 
articles, the leading boats on our river, and shall 
commence with the ‘South America,” the following 
description and engraving of which we have been 
kindly furnished by the obliging captain, L. W. Brat- 
NARD: 





She is acknowledged to be unsurpassed in beauty 
of finish, accommodation, model, economy in fuel, and 
adaptation to her business. She hus run at the rate 
of 21 miles per hour, and her friends assert that when 
the opportunity presents, she will prove herself the 
fastest boat in the world. 


THE MONK OF VAUCLUSE. 
Translated from the French of Mad. Tercy, by J. Munsell. 
Concluded. 


This delusion, when the least hope accompanied 
it, ought to have been a state of happiness ; but to 
me it was an existence of misery. I could not hope, 
but saw myself, as I truly was, alas, ridiculous sole- 
ly from love. Without partaking my affections, a 
woman in a humbler sphere had rendered me less 
unhappy ; but the brilliant sphere in which she mov- 
ed, made the distance which separated us appear 
more wide and gloomy. Beholding her in the midst 
of a numerous assembly, or a ball, so lovely, so much 
admired, creating joy and gladness around her by a 
sally of wit or a kind look, and embalming the air in 
which she moved with the perfumes of her hair deck- 
ed with flowers ; I felt myself crushed under a load 
of misery. 

Then I redoubled my cares and precautions to con- 
ceal the state of my mind, and employed many pro- 
found calculations in tracing plans of conduct that 
might abate the ardor of my attachment. But what 
violence was it necessary do my feelings in carrying 





them out. Not to frequent the places which she pre- 





ferred—to leave her presence under some feigned 





when thus deprived of the happiness which her pre- 
sence gave me, I cursed my sad passion, while I 
thought of our inevitable separation—of the time 
when I could no more hope to meet her anywhere! 
Then I wept, and my feelings almost led to despair. 
Children that we are, why should we presume to 
laugh at the importance which infancy attaches to its 
trifles. 

These continued contrarieties tormented, when per- 
haps a frank explanation might have tranquilized 
me. The idea of an eclaircisement sometimes offer- 
ed itself. What shall I say to her, I asked myself ; 
that I love as a madman, or a fool rather, and receive 
as the price of my presumption her disdain and rail- 
lery? A vain pride induced me to forbear. Pride, 
my dear sir, augments such of our pains as it blends 
itself with. Sometimes, in seeing myself so unhap- 
py, so cast off, I have mourned my fate, and the pity 
with which I inspired myself seemed to give relief. 
Would the sympathy of another have done more? I 
have not sought it; but have suffered alone ; have 
lived alone ; and am still alone, although I no longer 
perceive it. 

Love, he resumed, after a short pause, was far 
from rendering me happy, as you have seen. Ne- 
vertheless, the most cruel of its torments was un- 
known to me—I was not jealous. Thus far the ho- 
mage others had paid her, had excited in me only 
transient inquietude, for I was soon convinced that 
my rivals were no greater favorites than myself. But 
one day Madame C—— appeared, accompanied by 
a young man of very prepossessing appearance. In 
presenting him as one of her friends, she reddened 
with an embarrassment I had never before seen in 
her. Her accustomed assurance and gaiety had 
abandoned her, and were replaced by extreme timid- 
ity. She scarce dared raise her eyes upon this man 
in speaking to him. I shuddered. The same night 
I was apprized that an attachmeut had existed be- 
tween them for a consideroble time ; that duty and 
respect to the memory of her former husband had 
prevented their union sooner ; but that the time hay- 
ing expired allotted by custom for wearing the weeds 
of widowhood, the stranger had come to claim her 
hand, and that the marriage was certain—the day 
even on which it was to take place was mentioned. 

l affected great tranquility during this recital, and 
believe that I did not betray any emotions ; but there 
seemed to be a great pressure upon my heart like a 
weight of ice, and objects were not distinct to my 
dazzled eyes. Could I have heard these details in 
cold blood, if they had struck my mind clearly? On 
finding myself alone, I passed them all over in my 
mind, as if I feared to lose the least of the sorrows 
which they might cause me. I saw my despair in- 
crease with ferocious joy, and I added fuel to it by a 
thousand bitter re brances, a th d humiliat- 
ing reflections. I knew not till then how much I lov- 
ed, nor how far I was to be an unhappy being. I re- 
member casting my eyes upon my figure in a glass in 
my apartment, I thought of the contrast it would 
make with that of another, and burst into an insen- 
sible laugh. 

To what a level may we be degraded by passion ! 
The crisis was dreadfnl, and long. When I had suf- 
ficient composure again to reflect, it appeared to me 
impossible to support my existence, sad as it then 
was, and that if I could not change it it was necesse- 
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ry to finish it. Suicide, however, I held in utter hor- 
ror. The religious principles which I had imbibed 
from the early instructions of my mother, were never 
entirely lost ; and even then I had faith enough left 
to demand of myself if it was a matter of indifference 
to terminate my life by an action which might be a 
crime. Before rushing into the gulf I attempted to 
measure it, and the wave of the abyss, its extent and 
darkness frightened me. I thought of my mother, 
and recollecting her resignation, was ashamed of my- 
self. My mother! the remembrance arrested me ; 
my ideas took a different turn. When I now contem- 
plated my infatuation, I blushed at it, and determin- 
ed to retrieve myself. I swore that the smile of wo- 
man should no more give me either joy or sadness. 
Already often, ashamed of allowing my faculties thus 
to be absorbed by a sentiment which can only be a 
distraction in the life of a rational man, I counselled 
myself to divert my mind from it, by occupying my- 
self with serious and essential concerns ; and I laugh- 
ed at the epithets. To acquire wealth, power and re- 
nown, is by common consent esteemed essential to 
man. But as to wealth, I had already more than 
was necessary, and men seemed to me not of so much 
consequence that I should desire, at the priee of the 
least pains, to obtain power over them, or to live in 
their memory. I felt the nothingness of all ; no illu- 
sion now deceived me. 

I soon after commenced travelling. It was advised 
that I should visit foreign countries, to seek every 
thing remarkable, and to note objects with care. I en- 
deavored to find in this fatigue means whereby to shut 
out from my mind all sad remembrances. But while 
I stirred abroad in order to appear in my own eyes to 
triumph over my woes, a dark melancholy settled 
upon my heart, and devoured it like a vulture. I 
was sick and near dying, till at length I found a re- 
fuge from myself. The dependence of the cloister, 
its minute customs, which at first were dishearten- 
ing, have contributed to my tranquility. I believe 
that uniformity in manner of living, assiduous labor, 
simple habits, puerile even, all that the imagination 
usually disdains, is capable of carrying forward our 
existence more smoothly. In exalting our faculties 
we multiply our wants and chances of suffering. We 
never attain that felicity to which we aspire ; and is 
it not more reasonable to renounce it with a good 
grace, than to pursue it unceasingly, only to despair 
without ceasing at the uselessness of our efforts? I 
converse with you ina sad strain, and utter senti- 
ments which you, perhaps, among others, find it dif- 
ficult to accede to; and you may with reason. Iam 
myself an unfortunate being, unhappily organized. 

He paused. Leon reflected with some surprise on 
the mode of life which he had adopted, and the pecu- 
liarity of his sentiments, the result of disappointment 
and misanthropy. He hazarded some inquiries on 
the resources of the recluse since the destruction of 
the convent, and learnt that with the exception of the 
dowry which he had made the chartreuse, all his es- 
tate remained in the hands of his father. After his 
death, his sons by the second marriage enjoyed his 
fortune, paying the friar a stipulated sum yearly. 

The young man never forgot his friend of a few 
hours. He preserved the box fashioned by his hands, 
which had been bestowed at parting. A long time 
after, having occasion to return to the Jura, he went 
to visit the Vaucluse ; but the monk was no longer 
living. In the interim since his first visit, Leon had 
succeeded to his fortune ; had loved, and enjoyed its 
fruition ; and might be said to possess all that we es- 
teem as conducive to happiness: yet he often recall- 
ed to mind, in sighing at the recollection of past 
events, some of the remarks of the solitaire, of which 
he had experienced the truth ; and he was less sur- 
prised than at first, that so many, from the causes 
which led the monk to this solitary abode, should 





have come to seek behind those walls, of which he 
beheld the ruins, the forgetfulness of the world, and 
all it had to give. 





ORIGIN OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 





London is first mentioned as a Roman settlement, 
in the reign of Nero, A. D. 61, when it was the resi- 
dence of a great many merchants and dealers. Long 
before their taking possession of it, however, it was 
a village of the Belgic Britons, who were a mixed 
race of Gauls and Germans, but more German than 
Gelic. It was built in a wood, fortified with ram- 
parts and ditches, and hence its name, Lund, or the 
Wood, and Lunduyn, the fortified wood, or hill. It 
is indebted to no splendid origin or adventitious aid, 
except being the seat of governmeni; but has risen 
to its present grandeur and opulence by its intrinsic 
merits, the advantages of its situation, and the indus- 
try and commercial spirit of its inhabitants. The 
Romans soon discovered its convenient situation for 
a military station, and established a magazine of 
stores and provisions there, A. D. 51. 

The first notice of London as a place of commer. 
cial importance, occurs in the annals of Tacitus, who 
speaks of itas the neble emporium of his time, the 
great resort of merchants; and fi for its social 
intercourse, though not a colony. 

About the year 886, London, which appears to have 
been almost totally destroyed and depopulated by the 
Danes, was restored, and more strongly fortified by 
Alfred, and soon after filled with inhabitants who had 
been driven into exile, or kept in captivity by the 
Danes. 

In the year 1556, a manufactory of the finest sort 
of glasses, was established in Friars; and the fine 
flint glass, little inferior to that of Venice, was at the 
same time made at the Savoy. Seven years after. 
wards a manufactory of knives was begun by Tho- 
mas Matthews, of Fleet Bridge. 

The whole number of merchants in London, at the 
commencement of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 1568, 
were in all, only three hundred and twenty-six. 

In the year 1579, Morgan Hubblethorn, a dyer, was 
sent to Persia, at the expense of the city of London, 
to learn the art of dying there, and of making car. 
pets. 

In the year 1564, the use of coaches was introduc. 
ed by a Dutchman named William Boonen, who be- 
came the Queen’s coachman, and before many years, 
divers great ladies made themselves coaches, and 
rode in them up and down the countries. 

Shortly before that period, the knowledge and wear 
of lawns and cambrics were introduced by the Dutch 
merchants, who retailed those articles in ells, yards, 
&e. for there was not then one shopkeeper amongst 
forty who durst buy a whole piece. 

About the fifth or sixth year of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the manufacture of pins was introduced; and in 
her eighth year the manufacture of needles was first 
taught. 

Abvut the same time the making of earthen fur- 
naces, earthen fire pots, and earthen ovens, transport- 
able, was first taught in London, without Moorgate, 
by Richard Dyer, who brought the art from Spain. 

Women’s masks, muffs, fans, bodkins, and periwigs, 
were introduced from France about the time of the 
massacre in Paris, 1572—1577. Pocket watches were 
first brought into London from Nuremburg in Germa- 
ny, where they were thought to have been invented. 

The printing of prices current was first adopted by 
John Day of London, in 1634. 

The banking business commenced in 1545, as ap- 
pears from a rare pamphlet, entitled “‘ The misery of 
the new fashioned goldsmiths or bankers discovered ;” 
and in which it is stated that the merchants and tra- 
ders of London, no longer daring to confide, as before, 
in the integrity and care of their apprentices and 
clerks, who frequently go into the army, began first 
at this period to lodge their cash in the hands of 
goldsmiths, whom they commissioned both to receive 
and to pay for them. The goldsmiths, quickly per- 
ceiving the advantage that might be derived from 
this capital, soon allowed a regular interest on all 
sums deposited. 

In the same year, also, the use of coffee was intro- 
duced into London, by a Turkish merchant, who 
brought home with him a Ragusan Greek, by whom 
the manner of roasting and making coffce was first 
made known. 

In the year 1676, the wear of India muslin was in- 
troduced into London, and soon became prevalent. 
In this year, also, the Hudson’s Bay Company was 
incorporated, with very enlarged powers; and the 











manufacture of fine glass was brought to perfection 
through the encouragement of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who procured makers, grinders, and polishers 
of Glass, from Venice, to settle in England. — 

The printing of calicoes was first practised in Lon- 
don in 1687, and nearly at the same time the weaver’s 
loom was introduced into the metropolis from Hol- 
land, and it was called the Dutch loom engine. : 

The great increase of the population, and domestic 
traffic of the metropolis, led to that useful establish- 
ment, the penny post—which was set up by Murray, 
an upholsterer in the year 1685. ; 

The year 1694 became a most memorable one in 
the commercial annals of the metropolis by the insti- 
tution of the Bank of England, which was incorpo- 
rated by charter on the 29th of July, the effects of 
which on the trade, prosperity, revenues, &c., exerted 
a very beneficial and salutary influence. 


MILK. 





Milk is usually considered as consisting of three 
parts; the caseous, butyraceous, and serous, which, 
upon its being allowed to stand in an open vessel, 
spontaneously separate from each other. 

The butyraceous part, or cream, rises to the sur- 
face, and, when designed to furnish butter, it is skim- 
med off, and, being put into a vessel in which it can 
be agitated, the butter separates from it. Butter, 
when fluid, is transparent; but it becomes opaque, as 
it cools and hardens. The butter of cows’ milk be- 
comes harder than that of any other animal. 

The caseous, or cheesy part of milk is obtained by 
coagulating milk with an acid For this purpose, in 
preparing cheese from cows’ milk, rennet is used, 
which is the stomach of a calf in which milk has sour- 
ed. The coagulum is separated from the fluid part, 
to make cheese. 

After the whole of the matter which is capable of 
coagulating is separated from milk, the serous, or wa- 
tery part only remains; but rennet, from its slight 
acidity, does not make a complete separation. The 
fluid, therefore, remaining after rennet has been used, 
still contains saccharine particles and curd, and, un- 
der the name of whey, is used as a wholesome beve- 
rage. The serum obtained by the spontaneous de- 
composition of milk is acidulous, and totally devoid 
of nourishment. 

If sweet whey be evaporated to the consistence of 
honey, and afterwards dried in the sun, a solid sub- 
stance is obtained, which is called sugar of milk. If 
the sugar of milk thus prepared be dissolved in wa- 
ter, it may be clarified by whites of eges, and will 
afford white crystals, after being evaporated to the 
consistence of a syrup. Sugar of milk is soluble in 
three or four parts of water, its taste is slightly sweet, 
and it yields, by distillation, nearly the same products 
as other sugar. 

Milk is capable of undergoing the vinous fermenta- 
tion, and, consequently, of affording a spirituous li- 
quor. Marco Polo, who wrote in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, asserted that liquor prepared from mares’ milk, 
by the Tartars, might be taken for white wine. If 
milk be deprived of its cream, it will not afford a spi- 
rituous fluid. 

Thenard gives the following as the component parts 
of milk; 1, water; 2, acetous acid; 3, caseous; 4, bu- 
tyraceous; 5, saccharine; and 6, by extractive matter; 
7, 8, muriate of soda, and potass; 9, sulphate of po- 
tass; 10, 11, phosphates of lime and magnesia. The 
acid here called the acetous, is now found to have 
different propertics, and is called the lectic acid. The 
milk of different kinds of animals in its composition— 
asses’ mares’ and women’s milk, are the most saline 
and serous; cows’, goats’, and sheep’s, contain the 
most of the caseous and butyraceous parts.—Mecha- 
nics’ Own Book. 





SYNOPSIS OF LAW. 


GIFT. 


A conveyance which passeth either lands or goods. 

There are two kinds of gifts. 1. Gifts inter vivor, 
are among the living. 2. Gifts causa mortis, or made 
in apprehension of death. 

Delivery is essential to every kind of gift. With- 
out it, title does not pass. 

A mere promise to give can never be enforced. 
Until the delivery, such promise may be revoked. 

A parol gift of a note from a father to a son is not 
= from the executors of the father.—18 J. 

Delivery must be according to the nature of tho 
thing, actual so far as it is capable of such. 

When the gift is made perfect by delivery and ac- 
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ceptance it is then irrevocable so far as the donor is 
concerned. 

Gifts are never valid when they are prejudicial to 
creditors. Men must be just before they can be gen- 
erous. 

Gifts causa mortis must be made in a person’s last 
illness, and in apprehension of death. 

If the giver recovers, the gift is void. 

Actual delivery is indispensable to the validity of a 
gift causa mortis. 

The gift of a promissory note or of a bank check 
is insufficient.—2 Vesey, Jun. 111. 

R gift of a bond has been held sufficient.—3 Atk. 
2 


Gifts causa mortis are not allowed to defeat the 
just claims of creditors and are void as against them 
without a fraudulent intent. 

On a gift to two, if one only is capable, that one 
takes the whole.—Shelley’s case, 1 Coke 101, a. 


GRANT, 

Was formerly made use of to signify a conveyance 
in writing of incorporeal things, as of rents, rever- 
sions, &c. 

By the Revised Statutes, (1 R. S. 738) it is made 
use of in the conveyance of real estate. 

To a grant conveying a freehold estate, the follow- 
ing things are essential: 1 It must be subscribed and 
sealed by the person from whom the estate or interest 
conveyed is intended to pass, or his lawful agent. 2. 
It must be delivered, and takes effect only from its 
delivery. 3. If not duly acknowledged previous to 
its delivery, its execution and delivery must be attest- 
ed by at least one witness, otherwise it shall only take 
effect as against a purchaser or incumbrancer until so 
acknowledged. 

No grant or conveyance can pass any greater estate 
or interest than the grantor possessed at the time of 
its delivery. 

Grants may be void by uncertainty, impossibility, 
being against law, on a wrong title, or to defraud cre- 
ditors. 


Where the principal thing is granted, the incident 
will pass, but the reverse of thisis not true. A grant 
of lands conveys the houses thereon as incident. 

A grant made by an infant is either void or voida- 
ble ; if made by a married woman it is void; if made 
under duress or apprehension of bodily harm it is 
void. 

Almost every kind of person can be a grantee, even 
infants and married women, because it is for their 
benefit. 

A man cannot grant a thing he has not, although 
he afterwards possess it. A grant, for instance, of 
the wool of all the sheep he ever shall have, is void. 

A grant is void if it be totally uncertain, as of all 
the lands and tenements of the grantor situate in the 
county of H.—13 John. Rep. 97. 

A grantor cannot defeat his own grant. 

Grants must be expounded according to what the 
law was at the time of making them. 

In grants the construction of the words shall be 
governed by the intention of the parties rather than 
according to the letter. 

They should be expounded so that all the parts 
may stand together and be consistent.—Plow. 196. 

very grant shall be construed most strongly 
against the grantor and favorably for the grantee.— 
Plow. 10. 

When the use of a thing is granted, every thing is 
granted by which the grantee may have and enjoy 
such use.—1 Saund. 322 & 3. 

A grant only passes the thing granted, and that, 
Qaniee, may be sufficiently described. : 

Where there is a grant of a particular thing once 
sufficiently ascertained by some circumstance belong- 
ing to it, the addition of an allegation, mistaken or 
false respecting it, will not frustrate the grant; but 
when the grant is in general terms, then the addition 
of a particular circumstance will operate by way of 
os and modification of such giant.—5 East. 
In the construction of grants, both course and dis- 
tance must give way to natural or artificial monu- 
ments or objects, and courses must be varied, and dis- 
tances lengthened and shortened, so as to conform to 
the natural or ascertained objects, or grounds called 
for by the grant.—S Wen. 183. 

Every grant or conveyance of real estate must be 
recorded in the office of the clerk of the county where 
the lands are situated, and every such conveyance not 
so recorded is void as against any subsequent purcha- 
ser, in good faith and for a valuable consideration, 
- \ peonm shall be first duly recorded.—1 R. 
8. 756, § 1. 

They would, however, be good as against the grant- 
or if not ed. 








For the purpose of being recorded they must be 

- acknowledged.—See 1 R. S. 756 & 7, § 4, 5, 6, 
, &e. 

If not personally acknowledged proof of due exe- 

cution and delivery may be made by a subscribing 
witness thereto.—1 R. S. 758, § 

Every grant or conveyance acknowledged or prov- 
ed, and certified by the officer taking such acknow- 
ledgement or A may be read in evidence without 
— ys proof, and is entitled to be recorded.—1 R. S. 
759, § 16. 

A certified copy from the clerk’s office may also be 
read in evidence. 17. 


INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, ETC. 


PAIXHAN GUNS. 


It is erroneously supposed by many that the Paix- 
han guns, which promise to change the whole cha- 
racter of naval warfare, are an invention of recent 
date. This, however, is not the case. They were 
introduced into the French naval service many years 
ago—but, we believe the first time these terrible en- 
gines of destruction were fully tested, was at the at- 
tack on the fortress of St. Juan de Ulloa, at Vera 
Cruz. We find in a newspaper published sixteen 
years ago, the following account of this invention! 

Mr. Paixhan, a Frenchman, has invented a mortar 
which throws bombs horizontally, exactly in the same 
manner that cannon discharge balls. This bomb can- 
non, executed under the orders of the Marquis de 
Clermont Tonnerre, was lately proved at Brest. It 
answered every expectation, and carried as far as the 
largest ship guns. The bombs went trne to the direc- 
tion, and the effect produced was so powerful, that 
considerable changes are immediately to be made in 
the naval material. In consequence of this new in- 
vention, large ships will no longer have the advantage 
of crushing small vessels without running any risk. 
A well directed discharge of one of these bombs may 
blow up or sink the largest ship.”’ 


CANAL STEAMBOAT. 

A curious piece of epee bem enn in the way of 
a steamboat, now runs regularly between this place 
and Albion. The boiler (6 horse power) is near the 
bow of the boat. The wheel is in advance of the boi- 
ler. The body of the boat is built upon timbers, 
which stretch » Be its outer edge. The waves caused 
by the wheel are thrown between these timbers, and 
are spent before they reach the stern of the boat. The 
result is, the sides of the canal are not disturbed, al- 
though the boat moves off 7 at the rate of five 
miles the hour. It seems to work very well, and may 
do.—Roch. Dem. 








PISTOL KEY. 

Mr. A. Timsey, assistant jailor of the Brooklyn 
prison, has invented a pistol key, which is destined, 
we should think, to prove a perfect terror to all evil 
doers. At first sight it presents the appearance of a 
massive key, such as is used by jailors in securing 
heavy doors and gates; but, bya — with the 
thumb and finger, the hammer is raised, the trigger 
falls, the tube and percussion cap ar disclosed, and 
you have a pistol capable of perforating a thick plank 
ata distance of sixiy feet. 

IMPORTANT INVENTION. 

Henry Chickesion, an ordinary seaman, on board 
the North Carolina, has invented a gun carriage of 
much importance. The invention consists in an ap- 
paratus, by which a gun can be pointed in an oblique 
direction, without moving the carriage, and with the 
utmost ease—a 42 ponnder only requiring one man on 
each side. It is highly spoken of by many of our 
military and naval gentlemen, and we trust the gov- 
ernment will bestow some attention upon the inven- 
tion and the inventor. 


WALKING IN WATER. 


Mr. Goodyear, an extensive manufacturer of the 
article in this town, walked into the river where the 
water was 10 or 15 feet deep, and during the ten or 
fifteen minutes he was there kept in a perpendicular 
position, and with the motion of his feet and a short 
paddle in one of his hands he was euabled to walk at 
a moderate speed and to change his direction at plea- 
sure. When he returned to the shore and divested 
himself of his outer garment his dress was as dry in 
every part as before he went into the river. The 
—= consisted of a —_ suit, put ante by ape 
elastic and apparently as strong at the seams as a 
any other part. He ae had a jacket over the whole 
which was made double to contain the air which is 
sufficient to buoy up a person without the possibility 
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of sinking. Mr. Goodyear also exhibted a ‘walise 
which he held under water for a considerable time, 
and which when opened was found entirely dry. 


LEATHER CUTTER. 


We learn from the Haverhill Banner, that Mr. 
Elias T. Ingalls, of that town, has invented a ma- 
chine for cutting sole leather for boots and shoes, 
which cuts from three to six hundred pairs per hour 
—e makes less waste of stock than the most skilful 
cutter. 





UTICA, 


Oneida county, is situated on the south side of the 
Mohawk river, on the south site of old Fort Schuyler 
93 miles west of the city of Albany. Itwas 
in 1832, and is now divided into four wards, and gov. 
erned by a common council, consisti a@ mayor 
and 12 aldermen. In 1840 it contained 12810 inhabi- 
tants about 1,600 dwelling houses, 3 ene 
churches, 1 Reformed Dutch, 2 Episcopal, 4 ist, 
3 Methodist, 2 Catholic, 1 Universalist. and 1 African 
church, and 1 Friends’ meeting house; 1 Protestant 
and 1 Catholic orphan asylum; 1 public market, 
4 banking houses and | saving’s bank; 1 mutual! in- 
surance company; 2 incorporated academies, one for 
males and the other for females ; a museum, located 
in the Exchange building ; 1 public garden; 15 hotels 
and taverns, besides several extensive private board 
ing houses ; 190 dry goods, groceries and other stores; 
5 forwarding houses ; 6 tanneries, 5 iron founderies, 
2 machine shops; 1 manufactory of locomotive and 
other steam engines; 2 breweries, 1 extensive oil 
cloth nom, 1 piano and organ manufactory, 3 car- 
riage manufactories, 1 tebacco factory, 2 boat 
for building and repairing canal boats; 3 lumber 
rw 7 printing offices, besides almost every other 

ind of mechanic work shops. The July term of the 
supreme court of the state, the several terms of the 
vice-chancellor’s court for the fifth circuit, one term 
of the United States district court for the northern 
district of the state of New-York, and one term of the 
circuit court for the county of Oneida, are holden in 
Utica. The office of one of the clerks of the supreme 
court, that of the clerk in chancery for the fifth cir- 
cuit, of the clerk of the United States court, and of 
the clerk of the county of Oneida are located in this 
city. The New-York Lunatic Asylum, is situated on 
somewhat elevated ground, about one mile west of 
the centre of Utica, and is now in progress of build- 
ing. Here will be located four large buildings, the 
centre part of each of which is to be four stories, and 
the remainder 3 stories in height, besides the base- 
ment; each building is calculated to accommodate 
210 patients, besides the necessary wardens and do- 
mestics ; one building is now nearly completed, and 
ready for the accommodation of lunatics ; attached is 
a farm of 160 acres of land: This humane establish. 
ment is calculated for the reception of all insane per- 
sons in the state, whose friends or county authorities 
may apply in their behalf. The bable expendi- 
ture of the state, will be above half a million of dol- 
lars, to complete the design of the above buildings, as 
contemplated by the commissioners appointed by the 
state authorities. There were cme to the cen- 
7, of 1840, _ — in the state. a 

tica is a lively and extensive place business, 

and is a great thoroughfare for travellers. In addi- 
tion to the Erie canal, which passes through the cen- 
tre of the city, the Chenango canal commences at this 
place, and terminates at Binghamton in Broome coun- 
ty; the Utica and Schenectady railroad and the Syra- 
cuse and Utica railroad unite at this point, formi 
two of the principal links in the great chain of rai 
roads, which will soon be completed between the ci- 
ties of Boston, Albany and Buffalo. Stages leave 
Utica daily for Watertown, Sackett’s Harbor and Og- 
densburgh on the north, and Cooperstown, Norwich, 
Binghamton and Ithaca, in a southerly direction. 
The city of Utica is surrounded by one of the finest 
and richest agricultural and manofacturing districts 
in the Union, and is 9 wealthy and flourishing place 
of business. The Erie ef through the city has 
been widened to seventy, and deepened to seven feet, 
and presents a fine appearance from the several beau- 
tifal and well constructed bridges which span its 
breadth. Before the canal was widened, the several 
bridges were miserable looking structures, so low 
that boats could but just pass beneath. But now 
they are raised some six feet higher than fi . 
and are really ornaments to the city. A fine stone 
culvert has just been completed in the city, from the 
canal to the river, at a cost of about $100,000, and a 
splendid double lock is now being built; a mile or 
two west, which will probably cost as much more.— 
Disturneil’s Gazetteer. 
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MECHANICS AND ARCHITECTURE OF 
THE ANCIENTS. 





We find incontestable evidences of greatness of 
genius among the ancients, in the difficult and indeed 
astonishing experiments in which they so successfully 
engaged. Egypt and Palestine still present us with 
proofs of this, the one in its pyramids, the other in 
the ruins of Palmyra and Balbec. Italy is filled with 
monuments and the ruins of monuments, which aid 
us in comprehending the former magnificence of that 
people. And ancient Rome even now attracts much 
more of our admiration, thanthe modern. 

The greatest cities of Europe give but a faint idea 
of that grandeur, which all historians unanimously as- 
cribe to the famous city of Babylon; which, being 
fifteen leagues in circumference, was encompassed 
with walls two hundred feet in height, and fifty in 
breadth; whose sides were adorned with gardens of a 
prodigious extent, which arose in terraces one above 
another, to the very summit of the walls. And for 
the watering of those gardens, they had contrived ma- 
chines, which raised the water of the Euphrates to 
the very highest of these terraces ; a height equalling 
that, to which the water is carried by the machine at 
Marly. The tower of Belus, arising out of the mid- 
dle of a temple, was of so vast a height, that some 
ancient authors have not ventured to assign the mea- 
sure of it: others put it at a thousand paces. 

Ecbatane, the capital of Media, was of immense 
magnificence, being eight leagues in circumference, 
and surrounded with seven walls in form of an am- 
phitheatre ; the battlements of which were of various 
colours, white, black, scarlet, blue, and orange; but 
all of them covered with silver or with gold. Perse- 
polis was also a city, which all historians speak of as 
one of the most ancient and noble of Asia. There re- 
main the ruins of one of its palaces, which measured 
six hundred paces in front, and still displays the relics 
of its ancient grandeur. 

The lake Meoris is likewise a striking proof of the 
vast undertakings of the ancients. All historians 
agree in giving it above a hundred and fifty leagues 
in circuit: yet was it entirely the work of one Egypt- 
ian king, who caused that immense compass of ground 
to be hollowed, to receive the waters of the Nile, 
when it overflowed more than ordinary, and to serve 
as a reservoir for watering Egypt by means of its 
canals, when the overflowing of the river was not of 
height sufficient to enrich the country. Out of the 
midst of this lake arose two pyramids, of about six 
hundred feet in height. 

The other pyramids of Egypt, in their largeness and 
solidity, so far surpass whatever we know of edifices, 
that we should he ready to doubt of the reality of their 
having ever existed, did they not still exist to this day. 
Mr. De Chezele, of the academy of sciences, who 
travelled into Egypt in the last century, to measure 
them, assigns to one of the sides of the base of the 
highest pyramid, a length of six hundred and sixty 
feet, which reduced to its perpendicular altitude, 
makes four hundred and sixty-six feet. The free- 
stones, of which it is composed, are each of them thirty 
feet long; so that we cannot imagine, how the Egypt- 
ians found means to rear such heavy masses to so pro- 
digious a height. The Colossus of Rhodes was an- 
other of the marvellous productions of the ancients. 
To give an idea of its excessive bigness, it need only 
be observed, that the fingers of it were as large as 
statues, and very few were able with out-stretched 
arms to encompass the thumb. Pliny and Diodorus 
relate, that Semiramis made the mountain Bagistan, 
between Babylon and Media, be cut out into a statue 
of herself, which was seventeen stadia high ; that is, 
near two miles: and around it was a hundred other 
statutes, of proportionable size, though less large. 
And Plutarch speaks of a very great undertaking, 
which one Stesicrates proposed to Alexander; viz. to 
make a statue of him out of mount Athos, which 
would have been a hun¢red and fifty miles in circum- 
ference, and about ten ia height. His design was to 
make him hold in his left hand a city, large cnough to 
contain ten thousand inhabitants ; and in the other an 
urn, out of which should flow a river, poured by him 
into the sea. See also the same Plutarch, vol. 1. p. 
705. But Nitruvius gives to this statuary the name 
of Dinocrates. 

In short, what shall we say of the other structures 
of the ancients, which still remain to be spoken of? 
Of their cement, which in hardness equalled even 
marble itself; of the firmness of their highways, some 
of which were paved with large blocks of black mar- 
ble ; and of their bridges, some of which still subsist, 
irrefragable monuments of the greatness of their con- 
ceptions? The bridge at Gard, three leagues from 
Nimes, is one of them. It serves at once as a bridge 
and an aqueduct. It goes across the river Gardon, 





and joins together the two mountains, between which 
itisenclosed. Itcomprehends three stories ; the third 
is the aqueduct, which conveys the waters of the Eure 
into a great reservoir, which supplies the amphithe- 
atre and city of Nimes. The bridge of Alcantara, 
upon the Tagus, is stilla work fit toraise in us a great 
idea of the Roman magnificence: it is six hundred 
and seventy feet long, and contains six arches, each 
of which measures above a hundred feet from one 
pier to the other; and its height from the surface of 
the water is two hundred feet. The broken remains 
of Trajan’s bridge over the Danube are still to be 
seen ; which had twenty piers of free-stone, some of 
which are still standing, a hundred and fifty feet high, 
sixty in circumference, and distant one from another 
a hundred and seventy. I should never end were I 
to enumerate all the admirable monuments left us by 
the ancients : the slight sketch here given of them will 
more than suffice to answer my purpose. As to the 
ornaments and conveniencies of their buildings, 
among many I shall mention but one, that of their 
using glass in their windows, and in the inside of their 
apartments, just in the same manner as we do. Sen- 
eca and Pliny informs us, that they decorated their 
rooms with glasses; and do not we the same, in the 
use of mirrors and pier-glasses?) But what will now 
shock the general prejudice is, that they should know 
how to glaze their windows, so as to enjoy the bene- 
fit of light, without being injured by the air ; yet this 
they did very early. Before they discovered this 
manner of applying glass, which is so delightful and 
so commodious, the rich made use of transparent 
stones in their windows, such as the agate, the ala- 
baster, the phengistes, the talcum, &c. whilst the poor 
were under the necessity of being exposed to all the 
severities of wind and weather.—Wesley’s Philos. 





BALDWINSVILLE. 


It will be seen by an advertisement in this day’s 
paper, that the Woollen Factory at that place has 
risen, Pheenixlike, and is again in successful, opera- 
tion within the short period of five months from the 
late destruction which spread general gloom through 
that village. The enterprise and perseverance of 
Messrs Kellogg & Farr, is worthy of all praise. The 
very fact that they have been enabled torebuild so soon 
after the fire, and during such a general pressure, is 
proof that their neighbors have great confidence in 
their integrity and business perseverance, and have 
reached outa helping hand to the sufferers. May 
prosperity again attend the proprietors. We hope 
that the capitalists in Skaneateles will go and do like- 
wise ; and that the ‘burnt district’ there will soon be 
occupied by buildings which shall be improvements 
on those destroyed—that a better business will be 
done there in the woollen and flour manufacture than 
heretofore—and that all other branches of business 
may feel the effects of the restoration. These manu- 
factories are of immense advantage to the agricultu- 
ral as well as mechanic and retailing interest. No 
farmer will deny the advantages of the home manufac- 
ture, after experiencing the evils of the sudden loss of 
such establishments in his neighborhood.—Syracuse- 
an. : 





GREAT HEAD DRESS, 

In Cincinnati, where eggs are three cents and-a 
half per dozen, pork one dollar and a half per hun- 
dred, and flour four dollars per Sarrel, a lady pays $15 
for a Parisian bonnet. She consequently wears upon 
her head two barrels of flower, 400 wt. of pork, and 
about 29 and a half dozen of eggs, A pretty good 
load for one lady.—Syracusean. 





INVENTIVE GENIUS AND CAPITAL. 





_ The history of our most important inventions is a 
singular one. It shows that nearly all of the valua- 
ble labor saving machines were the results of the 
thoughts—patient thoughts, of poor men; men who, 
when they had matured their plans, and had convine- 
ed themselves that their projects were feasible, had 
not the means to put them in operation, and were 
doomed, when they applied to those who had, to meet 
with ridicule, and perhaps abuse. Thousands of in- 
stances may be mentioned, where the first originators 
of great improvements had to pass through a life of 
poverty and vexatious disappointmeut—looked upon 
by the community as visionary schemers, and con- 
demned by the “unco” prudent, as unpardonably cri- 
minal, for spending their time and Jabor upon such 
unprofitable things, to the neglect of heaping up the 
pelf of this world, for their heirs to quarrel about 
when they were gone. And after they are dead, ei- 
ther by successive or slow steps, or by some fortunate 








occurrence, those very improvements are put into 
practice, and others reap the reward due to those who 
perhaps now fill a poor man’s grave. And why is it 
thus? Because genius overlooks the dull routine of 
saving, cent by cent, for no other purpose than the 
gratification of avarice. It looks to ends, not to the 
means.” It vaults over all the instrument by which 
the very results it so much desires, must be brought 
about, and secks only the investigation of principles. 
It outstrips in its process the common slow step of a 
community, intent only on the selfish gratifications of 
the back and the belly, and makes far into the future. 
In other words, they are ahead of their times. This 
may be considered a fault in them, but it is the fault 
of their organization, and it shews that society should 
move more in harmony with each other, that there 
should be more of union—more combining together 
for strength. 

That the man of invention should restrain in some 
degree his enthusiasm, and the man of ‘‘acquisitive- 
ness’? should also restrain his avarice, and that both 
should combine their process for the purpose of bene- 
fit to the community and comfort to themselves. 

At any rate there need not be so much censorious- 
ness—so much liberality of ridicule, and so much 
throwing of obstacles in the way of those whose only 
failing may be an ardent pursuit of bringing about 
some new and untried, but highly desirable object.— 
Mechanic’s Advocate. 





THE PRESS. 





‘« Tis said that if a brilliant Star, 
Was stricken from the dome of night, 
A printing press if planted there, 
Would shed anew a radiant light.” 


This was one of the toasts given at the Boz dinner 
at Washington, a week or two since, and the senti- 
ment is as true as the poetry is pretty. 

It was the press which terminated the long night of 
ignorance known as the dark ages. Itis the press 
which has been the great enlightener of mind for the 
last four centuries. It is the press which has kept up 
the beacon fires of liberty in politics and religion, 
wherever it has unloosed society in all its elements 
from the chains of a civil and mental Erebus, and 
like a bright noonday luminary, has dazzled back to 
the cave of ignorance the Cimmerian shades which 
so long after its rising, rested on mankind: 

It is difficult to conceive or comprehend the value 
and influence of the press. To obtain any thing of 
an idea of its worth we must throw ourselves back 
to the ages immediately preceding the invention of 
Guttemburg, Faust and Schoeffer, when the slow pen 
of the copyist, and the cell of the monastery furnish- 
ed the scanty food of intellectual Europe, when man- 
use ipts were rare and expensive, and when the great 
mass of the people, the entire substratum of society, 
was unblest and unenlightened by the rays of know- 
ledge; or else, plant ourselves in some far off hea- 
then land, where religion, science, civilization never 
dawned, where printing is unknown, books unheard 
of, instruction save in savaze arts, never given; and 
where “the dome of night is starless,’ because no 
printing press is “‘ planted there to shed anew a ra- 
diant light.” 

If we can efficiently imagine either of these condi- 
tions, we can fall upon some estimate of the worth of 
the press. The press is far more to us than the ora- 
cles of ancient days. Dodona, Delphi, Trophonius, 
never exerted such an influence over mankind as now 
issues from the printing office engrossing our thoughts, 
forming our minds, moulding our future destinies. 





GETTING HIGH. 





“Come Abner, take some bitters,” said an old cro- 
ny to our old friend Abner Phelps, the other day 
“they say you get high, if you have joined the Wash. 
ingtonians.” 

“Yes, I do get high—I have got high ever 
since I joined the Washiontalene ! . I have | 
from the gutters—I am high in spirits, for my con- 
science upbraids me not—my credit has got high 
along with me—my meat barrel keeps high all the 
while—I carry my bead high for I feel I am a sober 
man. I used to go home singing and the old woman 
would cry—-but now when I go home she sings and 
the children love me and I ery for joy, and then Iam 
so high—the honest and sober man only can tell! 

As a friend, let me say, you had better throw down 
——— 7 — get high with Abner, for he 

as learned how to do that thing witheu vi 
headache or the blue devils!” —— 
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Subscribers in Hartford, Middletown, N.Haven, | 
Bristol, Ct.; and Cabotville and Westfield, Mass., | 
who wish to receive this paper any longer, can | 
receive itby mail, on sending their names to! 
this office, with the money, post paid. Any having 
paid their subscriptions for a longer term than they 
have had the paper, will be supplied on giving us 
notice, free of expense. We have endeavored to | 
effect such an arrangement for some time past, | 
through our agents at those places, in consequence 
of the deranged state of the business in that quar- 
ter, being entirely ignorant of its condition, and 
receiving no money for the papers sent. Subscri- 
bers may be assured that we shall endeavor to do 
them justice as soon as we can ascertain what they 
are entitled to. 





READING. 





The bad taste of too many readers of the present 
day is attributable in no small degree to the flood 
tide of light literature which has, within a few 
years, deluged the country beyond all precedent. 
One can scarcely move out without passing some 
dozen young men with books, evidently of this 
character, under their arms. This is wrong—and 
though we do not intend to utter a tirade against 
all works of the imagination, yet we would suggest 
that in youth, when the passions are strong and 
imagination has a controlling tendency to predo- 
minate over reason, all mental food calculated to 
pamper it at the expense of the more sober and 
practical powers of the mind, should be avoided. 
It may not be denied that there is a class of people 
whom the perusal of such works as these might 
improve; those, for instance, of a cold, phlegma- 
tic constitution, who, like Jonathan, in the exami- 
nation of a curiosity like Niagara Falls, would 
only be struck with the idea that it would make a 
fine mill site. 


It so happens, however, that these are the very 
people not to relish or read writings of this kind; 
and therefore, in all cases, we would recommend 
those works which are models of chastity of style, 
and strength of thought and diction, commonly de- 
nominated the English classics. ddison, Burke, 
Johnson, and a thousand others might be specified. 
Yet, how many days and nights, which might be 
profitably devoted to these works, are spent on 
those which can afford, at most, a momentary 
pleasure, and produce a momentary gratification. 

It is really astonishing, that among the host of 
young men in this city, and elsewhere, who have 
pretensions to acquirement, there exists sucha la- 
mentable ignorance of the standard classics of the 
Augustan age of England. These works should 
be sought, should be read, and re-read, by every 
man who aspires to be a scholar, or a gentleman. 
It has never been the lot of the writer to see one 
who had studied these attentively, who was not in- 


telligent in his conversation, accurate in his lan- 
guage, and gentlemanly in his manners. 

As the most bulky articles are not always the 
heaviest, so in literature, treatises the most volu- 
minous, on a given subject, are not always the 
most profitable to read. Some writers manage 
ideas as gold beaters do metal, and make an ex- 
tremely small quantity of thought cover an im- 
mense surface. Their works are to be avoided, 
for they sha:low forth the forms of principles dim- 
ly, and a man rises from their perusal as from a 
dream, with little to profit, much to puzzle and 
confound him. 





PSEUDO ECONOMY. 





On Tuesday at midday a fire occurred in Nor- 
ton street, which destroyed a carpenter’s shop and 
damaged a number of inferior buildings. An in- 
dustrious mechanic is, by this disaster, thrown out 
of business, his shop razed to the ground, and his 
stock and tools are ruined. It is believed that all 
this is the result of a false economy, which we have 
frequently noticed in carpenters’ and cabinet ma- 
kers’ shops, namely, a poor and damaged stove. 
The shops of carpenters are particularly exposed 
to accidents by fire, on account of the highly com- 
bustible materials which constantly accumulate in 
them, and care cannot be uselessly expended in 
guarding against accidents from their stoves. In 
this case we are told the pipe was in an extremely 
bad condition, and on making a fire with shavings, 
to heat glue, the flame issued through the crevice, 
and instantly communicated to the floor over head ; 
the whole building was immediately wrapt in 
flames, and a block of valuable buildings, stored 
with a large amount of goods, narrowly escaped 
destruction, all for the want of a few shillings 
worth of stove pipe. How much might have been 
saved by the timely outlay of a small sum in that 
way, the unfortunate mechanic is best competent 
to estimate. The sad lesson, so severely enforced 
upon him, should not be forgotten by the rest of 
us. 





COAL FOR WOOD. 





We learn from the Western State Journal that 
experiments are now being made to substitute 
coal for wood, in the manufacture of salt. The 
attempt, it is anticipated, will prove successful. 
Should it prove so, it will be productive of great 
advantage to those engaged in the manufacture of 
salt, inasmuch as the facilities for transportation 
of coal from the Blossburg (Penn.) mines are very 
easy. The supply of coal from that region is al- 
most boundless, and as the salt springs are not 
likely to lose their ‘‘ flavor,’’ at least for some 
score of centuries, we may rely upon this staple 
commodity of the state for the future, as well as 
the present. 





THE WHALE! 





The site of the late log cabin in Maiden lane is 
now occupied by one of the monsters of the deep, 
reposing in oily state to receive the visits of our 
inland natynes, who have seldom been favored with 
a sight of anything in this line of greater magnitude 
than a sturgeon. The youngster would make a 





meal for a whole board of aldermen, and is a gen- 
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uine specimen of the spermaceti whald. She is 
what the whalemen call a calf, measuring sixteen 
feet in length, probably not more than six months 
old, who strayed away from her mother to get a 
view of New Bedford, that city of terror to her 
race. The valiant men of New Bedford were an 
overmatch for her inexperience; she was caught, 
embalmed in pyroligneous acid, and whirled away 
by rail road to this distant place, to the utter dis- 
may of our fish dealers, and the great wonderment 
of the ladies, one of whom could not be persuaded 
out of the conviction that it was manufactured of 
India rubber! Jonathan and Hanse should avail 
themselves immediately of this opportunity of be- 
holding a descendant of the animal (for the natu- 
ralists have decided that the whale is not a fish) 
that swallowe.! Jonah, and wait patiently for the 
next God-send by the Western rail road, which 
may possibly be the car of Juggemaut, Mount 
Etna itself, or the Chinese empire. Vive la ba- 
leine! 





THE CROPS. 





The news of the crops, and of all kinds of vege- 
tation, from every quarter, is of the most cheering 
description. The papers are teeming with ac- 
counts of early vegetsbles. They are eating straw- 
berries in Boston, green corn in Charleston, and 
peas in Philadelphia. Meanwhile we are experi- 
encing some biting weather here, and the evenings 
have a look and a feeling portentous of frosts and 
snow storms, that puts away the prospect of enjoy- 
ing the luxuries our neighbors boast of, to a dis- 
tant day. It is idle to calculate the value of the 
wheat crop with such skies overhead, and in a cli- 
mate where we sometimes have nine months of 
winter, and three months not summer. 





WHITEWASHING. 


Now has arrived the time when every good 
housewife is rejoicing in a clean house, or indus- 
triously scrubbing her apartments, and putting a 
new dress upon their walls. To the latter the fol- 
lowing recipes will not come amiss; and those 
who have ‘‘ got through cleaning,”’ will do well 
to Jay them by for another season. The simple 
and homely process of whitewashing greatly puri- 
fies and improves the appearance of a tenement, 
inside and out, where painting has been omitted, 
and may be extended to the outhouses and fences 
to very good purpose, adding greatly to the neat- 
ness and appear.nce of comfort of the whole. The 
following recipes are said to have been found by 
experience to answer as well for brick, stone or 
wood as oil paint, and are much cheaper. 


RECIPE. 


Take half a bushel of unslacked lime, and slack it 
with boiling water, covering it during the process. 
Strain it and add a peck of salt dissolved in warm 
water—three pounds vf ground rice boiled to a thin 
see put in boiling hot; half a pound of powdered 

panish whiting; and a pound of clear glue dissolved 
in warm water. Mix, and let it stand several days. 
Then keep it ina kettle on a portable furnace, and 
put iton hotas possible, with a painter’s or white- 
wash brush. 


ANOTHER. 

Make whitewash in the usual way, except that the 
water used should have 2 double handfulls of salt dis- 
solved in each pailfull of the hot water used. Then 
stir in a double handfull of fine sand, to make it thick 
like cream. This is better to puton hot. Coloring 
matter can be added to both, making a light stone col- 
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or, a cream color, or a Jight buff, which are most sui- 
table for buildings. 


AN INCOMBUSTIBLE IMPENETRABLE WASH. 


Slack stone lime with hot water in a tub, covering 
it to keep in the steam; pass 6 quarts of it through a 
sieve, it being in the state of fine dry powder, and add 
to it one quart of fine salt and two gallons of water, 
boiling and skimming it. To every five gallons of this 
boiled mixture, add one pound of alum, half a pound 
of copperas: and by slow degrees half a pound of 
potash and about four quarts of the best fine sharp 
sand. The mixture will now admit of any coloring 
matter that might be preferred, and is to be applied 
with a brush. It looks better than paint, and is a 
durable as some. It will stop leaks in a roof, preven 
the moss from growing and a the wood, ren- 
dering it incombustible, and when laid upon brick- 
work, causing it to become impenetrable to rain or 
moisture.—Farmer’s Cabinet. 


TIME TO GO HOME. 








It would be a happy thing for our country if our 
sage lawgivers now at Washington should so ex- 
pedite their business as to adjourn before midsum- 
mer. Congress has been in session for nearly the 
whole of the past year, and though many acts of 
great public importance have been under conside- 
ration, or have passed that body, still it seems to 
us their deliberations have been unnecessarily pro- 
tracted. But we cannot hope for a remedy to this 
evil under present circumstances, nor till the num- 
ber of menubers in the popular branch shall be re- 
duced to at least one-half. Each congressional 
district now expects its own member will ‘show 
himself off,’? and would be well pleased to have 
him speaking daily; and yet these same persons 
are bitter in their denunciations of the dilatory 
movements of Congress. But the evil is no less 
apparent than the inconsistency of many of our 
citizens, and we repeat we should be glad if more 
of action, less of profession or declamation cha- 
racterized the proceedings of our national legisla- 
ture. 

Several measures of vital importance to the 
country are now before Congress, and it is to be 
hoped that no adjournment will take place before 
they are acted upon. First among these is the 
Tariff ; and, under the circumstances, it seems 
not improbable that a tariff sufficiently high to 
meet the contemplated ends of protection and re- 
venue will be adopted ere long. That a disposi- 
tion exists in Congress to dispose of this matter is 
quite evident, and our belief that decisive action 
will be had, is induced from the fact, that many 
Southern members, if they represent the views of 
their constituents, as made known through the me- 
dium of their public prints, will be found voting 
in its favor. In this event, the adoption of a 
Tariff seems tous certain. Time, however, will 
determine. The reports that have been pre- 
sented on the subject are unequivocally favorable, 
urging the passage of an act, without further de- 
lay, that will effect the objects mentioned above. 

Judging from appearances, we may safely pre- 
dict the adjournment of Congress by the first of 
August, and in the interim we trust action will 
mark their proceedings, and that those quarrels 
and rencontres which have disgraced its past pro- 
ceedings will be avoided for the future. Why are 
not those brawlers expelled from the seats they 
have so long disgraced ? 


NATURAL CURIOSITY. 








The Camden Gazette contains a communication 
from the Rev. Mr. Woodruff of that place, from 


which we take the following paragraph, in relation 
to an animal, in which the laws of nature appear 
to vary from their usual course. 


About two miles from this village, is found a worm 
or grub, in eve respect like the common red headed 
white grub so M injurious to crops by destroying 
their root. This worm is found to have germinated ; 
& sprout in size like that of corn issues from the left 
eye and grows upward as in case of every vegetable. 

he color of the stalk is a dark purple. When first 
discovered the germinating process had justcommenc- 
ed; now they may be seen standing from one to three 
inches through the soil. Inthe place where these 
are found, there are small live worms of the same 
kind as those described. These worms bear no re- 
semblance to the vegetating wasp described by Tor- 
rubia at Madrid, or the insect of North-Carolina, 
which is alternately an insect and a plant. It more 
nearly resembles what is called a geometrical larva, 
cultivated at the palace of Pekin for its miraculous 
changes, and because it possessed the properties of 
ginseng. 

Some specimens accompanying this will enable you 
to form some idea of this curiousanimal. A number 
have also been planted and can be seen at the resi- 
dence of G. C. Woodruff. 





THE RACES—THESE HARD TIMES. 





The great race has come off, and although eve- 
ty body cries out hard times, yet there was no 
lack of spectators to witness and STAKE MONEY 
upon the strength and endurance of a couple of 
horses. Forty thousand dollars were put up as the 
grand stake, and of course in this, as in all other 
cases of the kind, the stake purses were only a 
fraction of the amount put in hazard to change 
hands. Well, there is one consolation in racing— 
it is a grade higher in the scale of rational human 
amusements than cock-fighting, with this diffe- 
rance, in one case the brutes are taught to run 
away, instead of destroying each other. 








rive in boxes. The fruit is contained in a hard shell 
which is enclosed in a tough sort of cotton skin. 

This fruit is used by confectioners, and eaten with 
raisins at desserts, but unless well masticated is en- 
tirely indigestible. Some preparations of them are 
used in medicine, particularly the “milk of almonds,” 
and they also yield nearly half their weight of oil. 
The bitter kind, which are not distinguishable from 
the other but by the taste, also yield a large portion 
of oil. If eaten freely they occasion sickness and 
vomiting, and are a fatal poison to some animals. In 
short they yield prussic acid, one of the most deadly 
poisons; yet they are used to give flavor to cakes and 
confections, and to some kinds of manufactured spir- 
itous liquors. 

VIII. PEACH. 

This tree is supposed to have been a native of Per- 
sia, whence it was introduced into Europe by the Ro- 
mans, and has for ages been an cbject of careful culti- 
vation for the sake of its delicious fruit, and now be- 
come naturalized even in this country, Pallas describes 
it as existing in the more southern parts of the Cau- 
casus; and from the frequency of its occurrence in a 
wild state, and the perfection which it attains under 
the most limited share of cultivation, in regions situ- 
ated between 30° and 40° of latitude, these paralells 
may be presumed to include its favorite habitat. The 
tree varies in stature according to climate and soil, 
but seldom exceeding fifteen feet. The fruit is too 
well known to need description. The varieties are 
very numerous, differing in size, favor, and time of 
ripening; but they are principally of two sorts, the 
free stones and the cling stones. It is propagated 
almost exclusively in France and England by bud- 
ding ; not on the peach stock alone, but most frequent- 
ly on the almond and plum. In this country it is 
more frequently reproduced by planting the stones. 


IX. APRICOT. 
This is a species of plum, supposed to have been 


**Boston” has always been noted for going derived from Armenia, or from the deserts of Egypt; 


ahead, but like every thing else it has to give way it was introduced in England about the middle of the 
to female ‘‘Fashion’’—demonstrating, as we think, | sixteenth century, where it is much cultivated, and 
that there is no such thing as getting ahead of the in great use for pastry and confectionery, both green 
“ tyrant jade.” | and ripe. = . 7 
Rice — of this — ee it is said, in 
the oases of the desert, a rought into the Egyptian 
FOOD BEARING PLANTS. | cities for sale. In India too, the apricot is so aie 
sively cultivated around the villages, that very few 
VII, ALMONDS. | are without them; the fruit being eaten both fresh 
The common almond is a native of Africa, and was | and dried, while a very fine oil is expressed from the 
not cultivated in Italy until after the time of Cato. It kernel. The dried apricot is brought in considerable 
is now, however, become naturalized to all the tem- | quantities from Cashmere into India, and called 
perate parts of Europe and Asia, from Spain to Chi-  Khootbanee. 
na. Itis cultivated in England for its remarkably! The fruit of the apricot is by some esteemed very 
beautiful flowers, and forms a great ornament to the delicate, and perhaps none is more excellent for pas- 
shrubberies, of that country; but the climate is not try. It is also dried as a sweatmeat. The kernels 
sufficiently warm to perfect the fruit. | have a pleasant bitter flavor, and answer much better 
Although botanists distinguish but one species of for several purposes in confectionery than bitter al- 
eatable almond, yet there are many varieties, of | monds, which are commonly used. They likewise 
which the principal are the bitter and the sweet; of | contain a sweet oil, which like that of almonds was 
each of which the French and Italians have several | formerly used in emulsions. 
sub-varieties, distinguished by the hardness or soft- 
ness of their shell, or the form or size of their kernel. 
The tree is usually twelve or fifteen feet high; it 
flowers early in the spring and produces fruit in Au- 











FREE TRADE. 





Over the above signature some one in love with the 





gust. Its blossoms are a beautiful pink of fine pet- 
als, growing in pairs. The peach and nectarine be- 
long to the same genus of plants, as well as some oth- 
er bushes, whose chief interest arises from their gay 
appearance. 

Almonds are chiefly imported into this country from 
the Mediterranean ports of France and Spain. The 
Jordan almonds are the best, and come from Malaga. 
The Valentia almond is sweet, and large; the Italian 
almonds are smaller and less sweet. They are im- 
ported in mats, casks and boxes ; the bitter almonds, 
which come chiefly from Mogadore in Barbary, ar. 





doctrine has noticed the “Questions” put to the free 
trade advocates, in the twentieth number of your pa- 
per; and, without answering cither one of then—yea 
or nay—he whizzes off into the horrors of an “ ex- 
panded currency,” and dilates upon its “ disadvan. 
tages and embarrassments,” as if that was the ques- 
tion atissue. He says: 

“The true standard by which the price of labor 
should be regulated, is the amount of produce realiz- 
ed by one or more individuals from a given quantity 
of land, by the performance of a definite amount of 
labor; or, in other words, the amount or quantity of 
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coin that is considered as an equivalent for that pro- 
duce or labor is immaterial.” 

That is, if a certain amount of labor in Georgia, on 
acertain amount of land, will raise more rice or to- 
bacco than in Switzerland. it is an argument against 
tariff laws; and if more turnips can be raised in Mich- 
igan than in Wales, no matter whether they have any 
price or value upon them, or whether they are worth 
sending away or not, it is reason for letting foreign 
nations send the “ sweepings of their shops” to our 
markets, and drain us of our specie as long as we 
have a dollar to be fleeced of. Again, he says: 

“T am for free trade, cot upon the principle of re- 
ducing wages, but reducing the amount of the circu- 
lating medium, and thereby increasing its value.”’ 

Very good: This tomy mind answers one of the 
questions by indirection, and although probably unin- 
tended, I am much obliged for the admission it makes. 
It will lessen the price of labor by increasing the va- 
lue of the circulating medium. So that those who 
hold the wealth will be enabled to buy more labor for 
his money under the free trade system than now. 
And the laborer will have to work more days to pay 
his portion of the expenses of the government; and 
to pay for all foreign articles which it is necessary 
for him to have; such as tea, coffee, spices, tin, zinc, 
&e. &c., which do not depend for their value or price, 
upon the fluctuations of prices upon our own goods 
or labor ; for whether an American gets one dollar a 
day, or two, for his labor, whether he gets six or fif- 
teen cents for his cotton, five or twelve dollars for his 
flour, his cast steel costs twenty cents per Ib. in sil- 
ver, and his tin costs twenty-five cents per Ib. uniform- 
ly in silver, or about those prices; and not varying 
by any alterations in the price of produce, or amount 
of currency of this country. So of all such articles 
of general use, because their value is regulated by 
foreign markets. Let the advocates of free trade 
place its consequences fairly before the people, and 
there can be no doubt as to which side the American 
laborer will take, whether to protect his own interests 
or those of selfish foreigners. 

“From 1783 to ’89 the trade of the thirteen old 
states was perfectly free to the whole world. The 
result was, that Great Britain filled every section of 
our country with her manufactures of wool, cotton, 
linen, leather, iron, glass, and all other articles used 
here, and in tour years she swept from the country 
every dollar and piece of gold.’’—Con. Doc. Rep. No. 
461, p. 15. 

The above known fact is a complete answer to the 
assertion that the free trade disadvantages have not 
been shown. Indeed, that was the main inducement 
to the formation and adoption of our constitution 
So practically was it illustrated that the whole coun- 
try pronounced against it, and the second act of the 
first congress was a protective tariff. If, after such 
demonstrations, we are foolish enough to seek for free 
trade with Europe, attended by such consequences, 
we indeed shall carry not only a “‘stone to the mill,” 
but be weighed down, as with a mill stone, wherever 
we go. Try again, Mr. “Free Trade,” and answer 
the “Questions” directly—no dodging. 

YANKEE. 


SYNOPSIS OF NEWS, ETC. 


A Cuntosiry.—While the workmen were engaged 
in excavating stone for the Locks at Turner’s Falls a 
few days since, they found a frog imbedded in the 
rock at the depth of ten feet from the surface. It 
was in a torpid state when first discovered, but soon 
showed signs of life. Its bed was red sandstone, and 
solid to the surface. The poor fellow was evidently 
taken unawares, and wholly at a loss how to behave 
himself. He din’t seem inclined to give any satisfac. 
tory t of the in which he came in that 
situation, and the wondering workmen thought him 
too suspicious a personage to claim any attention 
from them, so he was suffered to perish, neglected 
and cast off by a cold world.—Greenjfield Gaz. 








His Royal Highness Prince Albert will be forthwith | 
appointed by her Majesty, Lord Warden of the Stan- 
naries of Cornwall, vacant by the death of the Mar- | 
quis of Hertford. 

Miller the Prophet, predicts that the Millenium be- 
gins in 1843. Locke, the Magnetic Philosopher, is 
positive that it is yet 132,343 years off. We have no_ 
doubt but that the one is about as near the mark as 
the other. 

The British Queen charges $70 for a passage from 
Europe to N. York, board excluded. What you want 
| you call for as ata Tavern, and are charg -d accor- 
dingly by the Steward, at fixed rates, in the bill of 

are. 

The Buffalonians are feasting on fresh cod, had- 
dock, and hallibut, which are received in 57 hours: 
from the old Bay State. The power of steam is won- 
derful! 

Mr. Briggs a mechanic of St. Louis has made a 
great improvement in fire engines. 

An exchange paper says that “ the clergy live by 
our sins, the doctor by our diseases, and the lawyer 
by our follies.” 

A coach factory was burnt at Washington on Satur- 
day morning last—and among the carriages destroyed 
is said to bo ene belonging to Lord Ashburton. Whole 
loss by this fire $6000—insurance $2U0. 

During the past year more buildings, all of them 
of handsome and many of them of costly construction, 
have gone up, than in any previous year. The num- 
ber of brick buildings, from two to five stories, was 
not less than two hundred and fity.—4rgus. 

We had the pleasure of taking by the hand yester- 
day an esteemed friend, who, arriving here by the 
new mail-car arrangement, made probably the short- 
est passage ever known between Boston and Wash- 
ington ; having left Boston at 4 o’clock on Wednes- 
day afternoon and arrived here Friday morning at 5 
o’clock.—Nat. Intel. 


There were no fewer than forty Steamers engaged 
on the Thames, on Monday, in conveying visitors to 


| swer the p 


A steam canal-boat has been run between Roehes- 
ter and Lockport. It is propelled by a paddle whee! 
fixed at the stern; and from all appearaace will an- 
» there being scarcely any more 
swell occasioned than by the usua! manner of towing 
by horses. 

With regard to the use of Tobacco in France, the 
Paris correspondent of the Madisonian writes as fol- 
lows -—* To give you an idea of how the French 
smoke and snuff, (they don’t chew,) I may mention 
that the annua! receipt from the government monc- 
poly of the manufacture and sale of tobacco, amounts 
to 95 millions of frances.” 

The governor of Canada has giren up Nelson Hack- 
et, a refugee slave, at the call of the Executive of Ar- 
kansas 


It is said that Bronchitis, and all similar affections. 


{may be prevented by bathing the neck and breast 
| every morning in cold water. The experiment is at 


least worth a trial. 

When the stopper of a class decanter becomes two 
tight, a cloth wet with hot water and applied te the 
neck wil! cause the glass to expend, so that the stop- 
per may be easily removed. 


wWoBwIS, 
HAIR DRESSER 4&C. 


No. 22 South Peari Street. 
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Greenwich Easter Fair, and the business done by the 
railway was immense. It is estimated that at five | 
o’clock there were 200,000 visitors in the town, and | 
of these two-thirds were from on. | 
The late Marquis of Hertford, it is said, notwith- | 
standing his enormous wealth, lived in constant ap-_ 
prehension of coming to poverty. A similar fear is 
said to haunt a very rich man in Liverpool. 
Marshall Soult, one of Napoleon's old generals, is 
now 79 years of age. He has lived under nine and 
served under eight different governments, and been | 
thirty-eight years a marshal. } 
The Mormons of Philadelphia have proposed for 
the purchase of the Chesnut-street Theatre. j 
A petition for the pardon of Benjamin Rathbun, | 
now confined in the state prison at Sing Sing, si 
by the most respectable citizens of Western New- 
York anda majority of the members of the New-| 
York Legislature, has been presented to Governor | 
Seward, and the pardon refused. 


Never pay a bill on first presentation—it would 
look as if you were ostentatious of honesty. At the 
second time of presenting you may consider about it, 
and say, “Call again.” Third or fourth time you | 
may be either not at home or out of money, and 
should your creditor call a fifth, you may have fair 
reason to be offended at his pertinacity, and not pay’ 
the bill at all. 





up to 1839, $60,000,000; since then it has cost $15,-. 
000,000 per annum, and by the late accounts it has 
cost her 13000 troops, and is lost. | 


A weekly line of steam vessels, with Ericson’s pro- | 
pellers, has been established between Oswego and 
Chicago. The Vandalia, one of this line has com- 
menced running, and answers admirably. Without 
the aid of sails, her speed was 7 miles per hour. The 
trale between Oswego and Chicago is a very import- 
ant one, on account of the facility with which our 
productions are admitted into Canada by means of the | 
Welland Canal.—Pittsburgh Intel. 


Many of the establishments at the west, once en- 
gaged in manufacturing whiskey from corn, have com. 
menced converting it into spirit gas. It may be truly 
said that the progress of the Temperance cause is dil- 
fusing light. j 

The women in Delaware are showing their patri- 
otism by resolving to wear no article of dress that is 
not manufactured of American materials by Ameri- 


| 





can workmen. 


The Affghan war had cost the British government, | * 
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MINIATURE PAINTING ON IVORY. 


D. WAGNER, Miniatare Pasoter, bas taken a room in Doaw's 
New Building, corner of State aad South Market street, where 
he respectfully invites the cumeas to call amd see bis specumens. 
This rvom is No. 22, 3d door, emtrance from either State or Mar- 
ket sts. 


To Builders and Contractors. 











™ now 
their improved . in all the variety of Door Locks 
the best style of building. locks 
be to any one w 
difficulties existing in almost every lock sow w use, and so mach 
complained of by builders and bouse 
removed. The 


3 


and security to doors of 
alterations, trouble aad expense, that geoeraily ated the puttay 
on of locks, as is best knowe to the . Ther 
uulity has bec thorvaghly tested by expereored men, 
two years, with entire satisfaction, aod are consadered by all who 
have used them, equal and w mapy respects superwr tw any other 
kind of lock now in the American 

All orders addressed to the subscriber, at the Furuace, Fuadu-~ 
street, will receive prompt atteptwe, 

ROBT CUNNINGHAM 

Schenectady, Nov. 26, 1541. 


Reference may de bad tv aay of the undemugued gentlemen « by 
have given their approving card toe pablcatwa. 

We, the undemagved duilders, have used Cauldwell and Camer- 
on’s patent Goor locks, and trom theur sumple coustructua, cheap. 
Bess am wulity, dv vot hesitate tw recummeud Wem tu the 
public, as eqaal to any lock of Amerncen manufacture 

BOARDMAN & VAN VOAST, 
GHORGH MceBAIN, 
NRY MORSE, 

SPALL, 


z 
4 
f 
£ 


ail BLL, 
CURNELIUS THOMPSON, 
BLIAS LYON, Buslders im Sot dy 
1 have during the past year, put oo a wamder of Culiwey aad 
Nuneron’s patent morte aad knud locks, and cesuier Dem 
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MISCELLANY. 


MICHABL ‘WIGGINS LN PEST 
Debt is a mouse trap—when you once bern 
You *il find it no t matter to get in, 

But rather nzaling to get out again: 
This fact one iggins found so true, 


H himself on incog, 

ted on the horrors of the Fleet, 
ad »” he exclaimed, “these lodgings are but mean, 
And in the day I cannot well be seen; 


But quickly broken were his reveries, 
For lo! athwart the dirty street he sees 
A wretched, sinful, and despairing elf, 
Fast’ning a rope the iron lamp post round, 
the steps, and with a fatal bound, 
Just going to take a swing and hang himself. 


Up Michael starts, ¢ lends him wings, 

Rushes down stairs, the door wide open flings, 
And with his cry the neig: alarms; 

Arriving just in time the rope to 

Untie the death dispensing noose, clasp 
The sinking victim in his arms. 


‘‘AbY’ cries the prostrate wretch, in deep distress, 
‘How can I e’er my gratitude express, 
Sav’d to my children, and my wife! 
on that myself, my wife, = — am, 
ay daily pour your name in prayer ven, 
‘Pell me, oh tell me, to whom I owe my life ?” 
Says Michael, with a blush of modest sense, 
“rn but the instrument in the hand of Providence, 


Which y ends by humble means procures; 
To aeenen te Sa gratitude should tend, 


faithful triend; 
tare mame is Alichael Wiggins, whet is yours?” 


Quick starti and Michael fast, 
“So!” caied ib tae, “Pve ou then at last, 


avwis no mistake---I’ve nabb’ p Fine eee my lad! 
as at you are ly bit, 
I am © Bailiff is a writ, 


So, Master Wiggey, come along to quod |” 


COUSINING. 


A short time ago a gentleman went into the coach 
office at Utica, and booked himself for a residence 
near Oswego. In the coach office was a beautiful 
girl. The gentleman thought of all persons in the 
world, he should like her for a traveling companion. 
To his great delight, as the coach drove up to the 
door, he found that she was a passenger. Upon be- 
ing asked where she would like to sit, she said, “ by 
this gentleman,” alluding to our hero. He felt much 
flattered, and thanked heaven that his personal ap- 
a had captivated so charming a female. 

mack went the whip, round went the wheels. The 
gentleman conversed with the lady, he found her free 
and easy, and from her agreeable manner he felt as 
if he had known her all his life. Evening closed in 
upon them. With evening came twilight, and very 
shortly afterwards, darkness. On rumbled the coach, 
jolting and jerking ina most remarkable manner. It 
was an act of politeness, on the part of the gentleman, 
to encircle the waist of his fair companion with his 
arm, just to keep her free from the jolting to which 
she might be otherwise subjected. He did this with 
some timidity. To his surprise, no objection was 
made to it. Encouraged by the freedom allowed, as 
darkness had spread her sable veil over that portion 
of the earth on which the coach was rumbling, he 
drew her to him and imprinted a kiss upon her necta- 
rian lips. 

The coach did not travel very quickly, but the ena- 
mored thought it flew, when he found himself, on the 
following day, within a few rods of his uncle’s house. 
He told his fair companion that they must shortly se- 

te, and beeame quite poetical upon the occasion. 
Spoke of “here we meet too soon to part,” and made 
“use of many romantic speeches, expressive of his deep 
regret at being compelled to sever so soon from one 
who had been as a bright and glorious sunbeam on 
his earthly pilgrimage, one whose memory would live 
forever, a day after, in his bosom. To his ex- 
ceeding surprise, the young lady declared he had been 
so exceedingly kind that she couldn’t think of parting 
with him, and that she would go with him to his un- 
cle’s house. 
-He told her that he dared not take such a liberty. 
“That he had been in Europe for some years, and that 
himself a stranger, comparatively, to his uncle, he 
could not introduce a lady who was a stranger to him 
and his relation. The lady evinced hysterical symp- 
toms. His arm again encircled her waist, and their 
lips again owned a sweet communion. The coach 
stopped. The pees had arrived at the end of 
his'\journey. He bade the lady farewell. It was no 
go. , She insisted upon his protecting her. She got 
out of the coach with him, and followed him into his 
uncle’s house. 











He was in a dreadful state of mind. However plea- 
sent a kiss in the dark was on the prev-cas nighf, the 


mouance ofa pettitoat, 6h such an occasion, was 


| any ilimg but satisfactory. He walked into the par- 
itor, and, with what he conceived to be unblushing 


impudence, the lady followed. While he was think- 
ing how he could possibly explain the affair, he was 
welcomed by his uncle, and the young lady was wel- 
comed too, and kissed by all the family. She was his 
cousin. 

On his entering the coach office at. Utica, and book- 
ing bis name and place of destination, she knew at 
once that he was her relative, and resolved to have a 
laugh at his expense; and perhaps she did not, when 
she told her stage coach adventure, and the fright to 
which she put her cousin! Oh, these cousins! What 
liberties they take. The gentleman was laughed at 
pretty considerably, but let those laugh who win. He 
won his cousin, and they are now bone of one bone, 
and flesh of one flesh.—N. Y. Atlas. 


NOTHING LIKE LEATHER. 


A town feared a siege, and beld consultation, 
Which was the best method of fortification; 
A grave skilful mason said, in his opinion, 
That nothing but stone could secure the dominion; 
A carpenter said, though that was wel! spoke, 
It was better by far to defend it by oak; 

wiser than both these 


A currier, together, 
Said, “try what you please--there’s nothing like leather!”’ 


A TERRIBLE TIME. 


‘Wall, there’s a row over to our house.” “ What 
on arth is the matter, you little sarpent?” “Why, dad’s 
drunk, mother’s dead, the old cow has got a calf, puss 
is playing fiddle, the rats are dancing in a trap, Sal’s 
got married and run away with all the spoons, Pete 
has swallowed a pine plank and Luke’s looked at the 
Aurora Borax till he’s got the dilirum triangles. 
That ain’t all nuther.” “What else upon arth!” 
“Rose spilt the batter pot, and broke the pancakes and 
one of the Maltese kittens got her head into the mo- 
lasses cup and couldn’t get it out and I’m pesty hun- 
gry—that’s flat as a flatiron.”’ 


MATHEMATICAL TOAST. 


‘The fair daughters of Columbia”—May they add 
virtue to Beauty, subtract Envy from Friendship 
multiply amiable Accomplishment by Sweetness of 
Temper, divide Time by Scandal to its lowest denomi- 
nation, 


A GOOD RESORT. 


A fellow without money, having a considerable dis- 
tance to travel, fastened a chain and padlock to his 
legs and laid down ina field. He was apprehended 
on suspicion of being a convict, and conveyed gratis 
to the jail in the town whither he desired to go. 





Young Temperance ladies at the north, now kiss 

oung gentleman’s lips, to see whether they have 

en tasting toddy. They do this of course from the 
very purest of motives. 


‘‘Come, come, come,” said one who was wide 
awake, to one who was fast asleep, ‘‘get up, get up; 
don’t you know tis the early bird that catches the 
worm?” ‘‘Serves the worm right,’’ said the grum- 


bling — “worms shouldn’t get up before the 
irds ado: 


A facetious gentleman, travelling in the interior of 
the state, on arriving at his lodging place in the even- 
ing, was met by the ostler, whom he thus addressed: 

“Boy, extricate that quadruped from the vehicle, 
stabulate him, donate him with an adequate supply 
of nutricious aliment, and when the aurora of morn 
shall again illuminate the oriental horizon, I will 
award you a pecuniary compensation for your ami- 
able hospitality.’’ 

The boy not understanding a word, ran into the 
house, saying— 

‘*Master, here’s a Dutchman wants to see you.” 


Why does the present year resemble the year be- 
fore last? Because the year before last was 1840, 


and this is eighteen hundred and forty too. 


‘Blessed is the man,” says Sancho Panza, ‘‘who 
first invented sleep.” Sancho was right; but there 
are occasions when sleep goes a little too far. A 
young man in this city was engaged to be married in 
church at seven o’clock in the morning. Unfortu- 
nately, he did not wake till 8; and hastening as fast 
an arrived just a moment after his betrothed 

married his groomsman. We like that girl’s 
spunk. Ske didn’t care about having a sleepy hus- 
band.—WN. Y. Aurora. 





MARVELS. 

A woman once, as it is sung, 

Could speak so loud without a tongue, 
You hear ner could a mile hence; 

But I a greater wonder know, 
A christian woman who, although 

She has a tongue, keeps silence. 
There was a man, the story goes, 

Who wrote a volume with ‘his toes, 
So I’ve been told, and credit ; 

Bat what’s more wonderful than that, 
And quite as credible and pat, 

1 know a man that read it! 
‘There was a man, a foe (o strife, 

Who died because he had a wife ; 
But what is more uncommon— 

e was 4 fool, the other day, 

Who died with grief, because, they say, 

He could not win a woman! 


a : say, Bill, what makes that fellow so bald-head 
e 
‘*Why don’t you see—his hair all turned the othe 
way, and comes out of his chin’’? 
“Qh! my sins! so it has—but ' wonder if it hai 
hard work getting through”? 


When we see an old chap af fifty, crazy asa lad of 
seventeen, after a girl of eighteen, we think he is 
great fool; and so is she, if she marries him. 


There is said to be a county in Virginia so 
that twenty farmers have to join milks to make = 


ridge, which is then so thin that nothing but pigs cap 
see it. 


“T must not have such a noise here,” angrily ex. 
claimed the keeper of a porter house to a man who 
had been patronising his bar too frequently, ‘now 
look a here’ stammered the drunken man ‘‘if you 
want to keep a quiet house, you musn’t sell liquor.” 
the landlord was conquered. 


It is not enough that we take s for granted 
because our fathers did before us. e should in 
quire into the whys and wherefores. A spirit of in 
quiry is a good discipline for the mind. 


There is a man in Portland who can never wear 1 
dress coat but once; the skirts always being snapped 
off by his rapid manner of turning corners. 


Getting Poeticai.—The 8t. Louis “ Organ,” in 
speaking of the invasion of Texas, says— 

“Tet Mexicans beware of the day 
When they shall meet Sam Houston in battle array.” 


LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 


J. HOCHSTRASSER, 
Willeontinue the above business at his old stand, and having 
madearrangements with manufacturers of Leather and Morocco 
in the cities - of New-Yorx, Puttapecrmis, and Atnany, ad 
having in his employ first rate workmen, he is enabled to supply 
his customers witha all the articles in his line on the most reasom- 
ble terms, at Wholesale or Retail, the foll are incladed in 
Collar, Horse, 
Trunk, Valise and Skirting Leather; Hog Skins, 
Russet Bridle, do. Facing Skins, do. ing H do. 
Hides, Patent Leather, Coach Roans, Neats Foot and Li 
Carrier's Tools, Oek, Sete heute, Hemlock do., Wax and Ones 

pper , do. ins, Keen’s Philadelphia do., Seal 
Kip Skins, Splits and Wealt Leather, Cordovan, Red, Gree, 
hite and Yellow Linings, Goat and Sheep Binding Skis, 
White Alum Dressed Linings, Dressed and Undressed Monsees, 
Colored Goat and Sbeep Skins, English Shoe Thread of all pum- 
bers, India Rubber and Patent Cloth, Apron Skins, Stock Bind 





ing, &c. J 
ney B. An assortment of Snore Maxenr’s Finprxes will be ie 


on hand. 
Also, Roller Skins, Engine Hose, Band, Picker, String © 
Patent’ Leather, on hand and made to order. ‘dtbany, {4 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Several active and enterprising Agents wanted to 
procure subscribers for a monthly work and this 
paper. Apply eee at this office, or address 
post paid the publisher of the Mechanic at this place. 

Subscriptions will be received by the following pet 
sons, to whom money may be id. 

. W. Spencer, 42 Ann Street, J. B. Loak, Utica. 

New-York. G. H. Osborne, Poughkeepsie. 
James M, Edgerton, West Troy. Luther Moore, Rochester. 
William Burton, Cohoes. G. W. vee ig Boston. 
ona. Be eng pe lo wenn Levit Willard, Pro ; 
P.P. Choveinad, Seeneatdies. it 4 


.P. R. Proudfit, Jr., Newbarg. 
T. 8. Hawks, Baffalo. G.W. Ingalls, Greenfield, N.Y 
Benj. Holt, Little Fal 


NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC, 


A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mecht 
nics and Manufacturers, 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
By JOEL MUNSELL, 
No. 58 State Street, Albany, 
At $1.50 per annum in advance. 

















